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of St. Petersburg was vacillating and contradictory. The Russian government had not abandoned its designs on Constantinople and the Straits; it was in sympathy with the aspirations of the Balkan Slavs, and it favored the formation of a Balkan League as a means of restraining Austria. Sazonov's slavophilism, however, was of a mild and nebulous variety. He did not wish to set Europe aflame in order to acquire the control of the Straits or to gratify the national ambitions, however legitimate, of Russia's Balkan clients; and while believing in the ultimate inevitability of an armed conflict in the Balkans, he strove for the maintenance of the status quo at least until Russia had completed her military preparations. He singularly failed to perceive that the support and encouragement given to Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Montenegro could not but precipitate the conflagration he desired to avoid. In July, 1911, moreover, Sazonov left St. Petersburg for reasons of health and did not resume his duties until the end of the year, his place being temporarily filled by A. A. Neratov. Sazonov thus exercised no control over Russian policy during the opening phase of the Balkan crisis, but even after his return to office he was often incapable of imposing his views on his subordinates. N. Hartwig and A. Nekliudov, Russian ministers in the key posts of Belgrade and Sofia, were protagonists of Russia's "historic mission" and the Slav cause, and were the true architects of the Balkan League. The continuation in office of diplomats who persistently disregarded the instructions of the St. Petersburg foreign office may be explained by the popularity of aggressive panslav policies in court and army circles and with a small but well organized and vocal body of public opinion. Temperamentally unfitted for drastic disciplinary action, Sazonov, because of the insecurity of his personal position after the assassination of his brother-in-law Stolypin (September, 1911), was all the more inclined to show excessive leniency towards those of his recalcitrant subordinates who enjoyed the patronage of highly placed persons and a degree of public support.
The Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of March, 1912, provided for the mutual guarantee of the territory and independence of the two contracting parties and promised military assistance in case of an attack on either of them, or of an attempt by a great Power to occupy, even temporarily, any Balkan territory under the Turkish rule, should such occupation be regarded by one of the signatories as inimical to its interests and as constituting a casus belli. These provisions, designed